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served that there was no longer any necessity to secure
the obedience of the officers of Government by employing
them as checks on each other, as it was now in the power
of the Nizam to keep them all in due subordination;
besides which, the British alliance, he remarked, had
wholly altered the relative condition of the Paigah chief-
tains. Formerly, the chief of the Paigahs was entrusted
with the care of his Highness's person, was foremost in
battle, and led his troops on all services of danger or
desperation. Now the case was changed ; for the British
detachment, in fact, formed the Paigah party of the
Nizam's army, where that confidence was placed which
had formerly been reposed in the Paigah corps.

Sydenham resigned in consequence of a public censure
inflicted upon him for the part he took in the officers'
mutiny j>f  18095 disclosed  by his letter to his friend
General Sir John Doveton, commanding the subsidiary
force then stationed at Jaulnah, who, on his trial, sub-
mitted to the court, as part of his defence, Sydenham's
letter.    That letter inculcated that it was a wise policy
in a chief, when he could   not  control his forces, to
appear to take part with them, and gradually to wean
them back from their disaffection to their pristine loyalty.
Sydenham was hardly dealt with by the reprehension of
Lord Minto.    He proposed to his Lordship the difficult
task of publicly cancelling his censure, as the only con-
dition on which he would retain office.   This his Lordship
would not do, though he pressed Sydenham strongly not
to resign,    Sydenham was a high-minded man; and his
Lordship's private expressions of regard and confidence
were not considered satisfactory amende by him.   He
quitted office, as well as the service; and while in England
was always at the elbow of Lord Wellesley.
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